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easily not have been. Contingency and possibility are central to James's 
vision; so is empiricism. But contingency and possibility are, according to M. 
Reverdin, non-empirical. Facts do not carry within themselves, he urges, and 
hence cannot reveal, their own contingency. Possibility is not an empirical 
idea, etc. M. Henri Reverdin nowhere makes clear what he himself means by 
possibility and contingency, and there is no reason why, taken as he means 
them, they should possess the properties he denies them. But James's speci- 
fication of these terms is on record, and if such denotations of them as occur in 
"The Experience of Activity," in the chapters on causation in Some Problems 
of Philosophy, etc., had really come home to M. Henri Reverdin, he would 
have been in the position to spare himself the trouble of an ignoratio elenchi. 
For all that James demonstrably means by them is the perennial observation that 
in all change there occurs an incalculable element, gain and loss wraimplied 
in and not provided for by what precedes them; that novelties arise and older 
things lapse. The appear-f'wg of an wwimplied datum designates it as possible 
merely: its disappearmg is contingency. It has not been, it becomes, it is; 
it is, it fades away, it is not. This is all that can be found, in a non-dialectical 
reading of James's accounts of possibility and contingency. A possible 
chicken, he says somewhere, is an actual egg. And the egg may never hatch, 
and if hatched, the chicken may never live out its life. In a word, contingency 
and possibility are given as data in the complex we call change. Generalized, 
the perception of them is turned into an inductive speculation concerning the 
whole of reality. This speculation may never be verified in toto, but then, what 
speculation is? Does this however prevent it from getting the piecemeal 
verification of the whole run of experience, from moment to moment? If it 
does, M. Reverdin ought to be able to exhibit the snows of yesteryear and the 
birds in last year's nest. 

Horace M. Kallen. 
The University of Wisconsin. 

Man a Machine. By Julien Offray De La Mettrie. Chicago, Open Court 

Publishing Co., 1912. — pp. v, 216. 

This reprint, with an English translation and notes, of La Mettrie's essay 
L'Homme Machine is due to the department of philosophy of Wellesley College. 
The appended notes and outlines are condensed from a master's dissertation 
by Gertrude C. Bussey. The translation also is based on a version by Miss 
Bussey, but has been revised by Professor Calkins, who claims responsibility 
for it. While the interpretative and critical notes have no more value than 
is to be expected from a master's dissertation, the outlines and historical notes 
are really useful and add to the availability of the translation, especially for 
class use. The translation has been made with care. One notes, however, a 
few slight inaccuracies, as for example, the rendering of le grand singe (p. 29) 
(the ' orang-outang ') by a large ape, which weakens the force of the paragraph. 
Such slips aside (and few translations are free from them) we have to thank 
Wellesley College for a volume of real value. 
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La Mettrie's essay itself is of great interest. As against the rationalistic 
dualism of Descartes the empirical materialism of La Mettrie is overwhelm- 
ingly convincing. The contentions of L'Homme Machine are, indeed, for the 
most part the commonplaces of later science. Not only is sense experience 
immediately dependent on the mechanical functioning of our bodies, but so 
equally is the most abstract thought of the philosopher and the noblest virtue 
of the saint. A clot of blood on the brain can reduce a genius to imbecility 
or a hero to a human monster. One cannot with Descartes explain the reflex 
and instinctive acts of men as due to the mechanism of the nervous system and 
still maintain the independence of reason. One cannot on physiological grounds 
deny an immortal soul to animals and claim it for man. All living organisms 
are mechanisms through and through. A heart cut from the body continues 
to beat and after it has ceased will begin again if plunged into hot water. So 
a bit of muscular fiber contracts when mechanically stimulated long after its 
nervous connection with the brain is severed. Descartes' comparison of the 
body to such a piece of mechanism as a Diana in a grotto mysteriously moved 
by water forced through pipes which can be turned on and off at will by the 
operator at the center does violence to the facts. Each separate organ, each 
bit of tissue, functions spontaneously, and the intelligence of the behavior 
of the organism as a whole is nothing but the coordination and mutual adjust- 
ment of these functions. Since there is no function left for a transcendent 
soul to perform, we have no reason to believe in its existence. La Mettrie's 
doctrine is a materialism comparable to that of Tyndall or Huxley. There is 
only one substance in existence — namely what we call matter, but since we 
must attribute all these functions to matter, it is not the passive extension 
which Descartes conceived it to be. It is the source of unknown potentialities 
and its nature is incomprehensible to us. 

One cannot read the essay today without coming to the conclusion that in 
almost every point at issue La Mettrie was justified as against his opponents; 
and yet one is surprised at oneself in making this admission. Most of us are 
descended from a philosophical ancestry far removed from the succession of 
physiologists to which La Mettrie belonged. We have been used to looking 
upon materialism as a comprehensive name for the crudest form of dogmatism; 
but time works strange revenges and we stand today closer to La Mettrie's 
empirical monism than to the dogmatic dualism of Descartes or Locke. Ten 
or fifteen years ago this could not have been said. Then the conflicting theories 
of parallelism and interactionism offered themselves as the sole alternatives. 
Now both are discredited, and no one today can approach the problem of the 
relation of mind and body save from the standpoint of the essential unity of 
the psycho-physical organism. Grace Andrus de Laguna. 

Festkrift tittegnad Edvard Westermarch. Helsingfors, 1912. — pp. 304. 

This is a Festschrift by Professor Edward Westermarck's London and Hel- 
singfors pupils, on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday. Papers have also been 
contributed by his former teacher, Dr. Th. Rein, ex-Chancellor of the Helsing- 



